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perial control over colonial affairs. Very likely
both of these motives weighed heavily in the de-
cision. At all events, Lord Hillsborough, who pre-
sided over the meetings of the Lords of Trade when
the proclamation was discussed, subsequently
wrote that the "capital object*' of the Govern-
ment's policy was to confine the colonies so that
they should be kept in easy reach of British trade
and of the authority necessary to keep them in due
subordination to the mother country, and he added
that the extension of the fur trade depended "en-
tirely upon the Indians being undisturbed in the
possession of their hunting-grounds."1

It does not follow that the King and his advisers
intended that the territory should be kept forever
intact as a forest preserve. They seem to have
contemplated that, from time to time, cessions
would be secured from the Indians and tracts
would be opened for settlement. But every move
was to be made in accordance with plans formu-
lated or authorized in England. The restrictive
policy won by no means universal assent in the
mother country. The Whigs generally opposed it,

1 But as Lord Hillsborough had just taken office and adopted
bodily a policy formulated by his predecessor, he is none too good
an authority. See Alvord's Mississippi Vattey in British Politics*
vol. i, pp. 203-1,